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Dear Boys and Girls: 

It is again time for special thanksgiving. Surely the henet of 
every one of us is full of thanks for many things. 

Each one of us has more blessings than he may think. it is 
easy and natural to speak of the great blessings, and my first féel- 
ing on beginning this letter was that I wanted to name as my 
greatest blessing the contact that I have with you through Wee 
Wisdom.’ But I believe that you already know how I feel about that. 
So I want to make special. mention of a blessing that I never be- 
fore have mentioned to you. That blessing is that by another 
Thanksgiving Day you and I will have more things for which to 
give. thanks than we now have. 

How do I know that we will have more blessings? Because 
that is the’ way God treats us, and because we each shall be so much 
wiser by another Thanksgiving Day that no slightest blessing can 
escape our notice. ~ 

And now through the new thanksgiving year, ‘let us each watch 
and see the new bless\ngs make themselves known. 


With love, 
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The yellow chrysanthemum flavors 
the day, 
And showers the room with its 
glory. 
So metally bright 
Are its petals of light, 
That they crowd my soul full 
Of a golden light. 
As a ball of pure sunlight 
It glows from the stand; 
As a live, laughing star, 
Coming close to my hand, 
It gives me the thrill 
os Of its exquisite living, 
And makes my whole week 
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By Cora May Preble — 


Good wishes I send upon their way, 
When I awake at dawn of day. 

It makes me happy just to know 
That far these messages may go. 


They float away on fairy wings, 
Carrying truly beautiful things, 

And wondrous things may come about 
By these good wishes I send out. 


GOOD WISHES 
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I send good wishes all the day. 

At home, at school, at work, or play, 
For some one needs their kindly cheer ) 
To banish every doubt and fear. 


And when | go to bed at night, 
Before I close my eyelids tight, 

I send good wishes out once more 
For happier things than e’er before. 


Good wishes I send every where— 
For wishes are unspoken prayer. 
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Toras Happy Day 


By FLORENCE PELTIER 
Part II 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 

Tora’s father is a rich Japanese, living in the 
city of Kyoto, Japan. Tora, with his father 
and mother, and little brother and baby sister, 
was muking preparations to visit the famous 
cherry tree garden when he found Kame at 
the back gate of his father’s grounds. Kame 
is a poor boy who has never visited the cherry 
trees. Tora, after a great struggle with him- 
self, decided to let Kame take his place in the 
jinrikisha and visit the cherry trees. 

When Kame saw Tora’s father he 
remembered that he had worked many 
times on his sandals. He bowed very 
low, touching his forehead to the 
ground, as a well-mannered boy should. 
The rich man greeted him kindly, and 
told him that Tora wanted him to go to 
see the cherry blossoms. They had to 
tell Kame three or four times. He could 
not believe his ears! 

“IT must go home and ask my mother,” 
said Kame, when he could speak. 


The wondering mother 

greeted the rich man 

by touching her fore- 

head to the floor, in a 
bow. 


Tora’s father went with Kame to his 
humble home in an obscure alley not far 
away. He asked the mother’s name, 
and when he reached the house he 
pushed open the lattice door and called, 
“Tano-mo,” which was to let Kame’s 
mother know that some one was at the 


door. Then she said, “Hei,” so that — 
whoever was there might know she © 


heard. Tora’s father pushed back the 
screen in front of the door and walked 


into Kame’s little home. The wonder- © 


ing mother greeted the rich man by 
touching her forehead to the floor, in 
a bow. 

“O-Take,” said he, calling her by 
name, “may your son go with us to see 
the cherry blossoms?” He knew that 
O-Take was too poor to let Kame lose a 
whole day’s work; so he explained that 
he would see that they suffered no 
money loss. O-Take, with happy face, 
and another low bow, said: 

“Il am much obliged for your honor- 


able kindness in the honorable taking of ~ 


my son,” which was the very politest 
way she could think of speaking to him. 

Tora’s father went away, leaving 
Kame to get ready for the cherry blos- 
som festival. 
were, they could at least be perfectly 
clean. And Kame made them as neat 
as he could. He was a fine-looking boy, 


Shabby as his clothes | 
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and his mother felt proud of him as he 
left for Tora’s house, after bidding her 
an affectionate good-by. 

Kame found the family at breakfast. 
He was shown to a cushion, placed on 
the floor near Tora. Ilow strange it 
was to sit on a silken cushion, to have 
such a pretty little table before him on 
which were good things to eat—just as 
each member of the family had—to 
have servants place on the floor in front 
of him, in dainty china, first, a bow] of 
bean soup; then rice and boiled eggs and 
other good things; and what beautifully 
carved chopsticks he had to eat with! 
He was hungry, but he could not eat all 
that was given him—and this-never had 
happened before. 

After breakfast the children went 


_ into the garden, where Tora explained 


He 
tried to tell his friend in such a way 


that he was going to stay at home. 


_ that he would not feel bad; but Kame 


knew that Tora had given up his day’s 
pleasure for him, and he could not 


thank him, because the same sort of 


lump came into his throat that had come 
into Tora’s throat earlier in the morn- 
ing. Tora knew exactly how Kame felt, 


and he talked about something else until — 


The top that knocked down the 
greatest number of other tops 
was, of course, the winner. 
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the jinrikishas came. He stood bravely 
smiling until the party was far down 
the street. Then a few tears came. He 
bravely wiped the tears away on the 
sleeve of his kimona, and went out on 
the veranda, and looked over the toys 
he had there. There were such quan- 
tities of tops! He picked up a large 
one, and wound the string about the 
handle. As he gave the string a pull, 
twelve small saucer-shaped tops came 
flving out of the big one, and spun 
swiftly round and round on the floor. 
They were exceedingly pretty, being 
covered with white wax and exquisitely 
painted. While these were spinning he 
took up another top—a very tiny one— 
made of transparent fishbone daintily 
colored. After one twist of Tora’s 
thumb and forefinger it began spinning 
in the most lively fashion. 

There was a pretty thing made of 
two bits of wood, one crossing the 
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This 


other, and painted in soft colors. 
he sent flying through the air by rolling 
the end of the straight piece between 


his palms. It looked, for all the world, 
like a dragon fly; even its motion was 
the same. There was a flat wooden box 
that appeared to be full of tiny dry 
sticks. He dropped one into a bowl of 
water. Presently the little dead-looking 
thing began to spread, and it kept on 
spreading until it turned into a mite 
of a flower—or at least into something 
that looked like a flower. Soon Tora 
had a number of pretty things floating 
in the water. There were a tiny moun- 
tain, and a fish, and a rat, and a field 
with the sun rising back of it, and ever 
so many sorts of flowers. 

Then he mounted his bamboo stilts, 
and ran about the garden, playing he 
was a giant. He remembered what 
great fun he had had in the winter, 
walking through the snow on his 
stilts, and being so tall that he could 
knock off the icicles hanging from 
the eaves of the houses. In this way 
Tora whiled away the time until, to 
his surprise, he heard a maid clap- 


Tora’s kite gleamed like a big red poppy, 
Matsue’s looked like a great pink rose, 
and Yone’s like a yellow chrysanthemum. 


sole 
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ping her hands to announce din- 
ner. His mother had ordered that 
a fine dinner should be cooked for 
him. He had that delicious and 
expensive fish called tai, and salad 
with bean sauce, and rice, of 
course; and then, much to his de- 
light, he had some kinton—sweet 
beans and peeled chestnuts mixed 
together. 


After dinner he took a kite and 
his fighting top to the temple 
grounds, to play. The temple was 
many hundreds of years old, and won- 
drously beautiful. Around it were 
large grounds that were the children’s 
favorite playing places. Here Tora 
found two of his friends, Yone and 
Matsue, spinning tops. He joined them 
in their game, which was to spin one’s 
top in such a way that it would knock 
down other spinning tops without los- 
ing its own balance. This was great 


sport, and the top that knocked down 
the greatest number of other tops was, 
of course, the winner. 

They had been playing this a long 
time when up came a fine frisky breeze. 
Then the boys put away their tops and 
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prepared to fly their kites. They slowly 
unwound their kite strings, on which 
hooks of sharp steel were tied. With 
these hooks they would try to cut one 
another’s kite strings. 

The wind lifted the kites slowly and 
steadily until they were several yards 
from the ground. Then a fresh puff 
took them up as swiftly as the strings 
could be let out. Tora’s kite gleamed 
like a big red poppy, Matsue’s looked 
like a great pink rose, and Yone’s like 
a yellow chrysanthemum. The boys ran 
about swiftly, trying to catch their 
hooks in one another’s kites. Down on 
the red kite swooped Yone’s yellow one, 
and his hook appeared to be cutting 
Tora’s kite string; but with a clever 
twist of his hand Tora rescued his kite, 
for the string slipped off Yone’s hook, 
and the red kite went soaring away up 
into the air toward Matsue’s pink kite, 
pursuing it hotly. Finally, with one 
cross cut of his sharp hook, Tora 
snapped Matsue’s string, and the free 
kite flew up, up, until it looked no big- 
ger than a lotus bud. And now the red 
and yellow chased each other eagerly. 
Across the temple grounds ran the boys, 
back and forth, back and forth, guiding 
their kite strings so that 
the great kites would come 
together, knocking hard 
against each other. They 
would waver in the air and 
seem about ready to tum- 
ble to the ground, when the 
wind, with a little extra 
gust, would lift them up, or 
their thin-spread surfaces Y 
would help them to steady 
themselves, and once more | 
the fight would begin. They 
seemed alive. 

Yone let out a few more 
yards of string, and it 
proved most disastrous; 
for the yellow kite lowered 
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a little instead of flying higher, and 
that made the string slant. Tora ran 
his hook against the slanting string, 
cutting it in two. Yone’s kite fluttered 
like a bird, and slowly fell down. 

It had been such a long contest that 
the boys decided to rest a while. 

On the wide veranda of the temple 
sat a man who had been watching their 
game. Smiling, he now beckoned to 
them. They went to him gladly, for he 
was a kind friend who had told them 
many delightful stories. They sat 
down beside him. 

“Now,” said he, “I am going to tell 
you an old, old story, a folk tale, which 
is one kind of fairy story. 

“Once upon a time, when the earth 
was very young, the goddess of the 
sun quarreled with her brother, I am 
sorry to say. Both forgot that a quar- 
rel is not a real thing at all, but a pre- 
tense that a loving thought can drive 

(Continued on page 21) 


Amaterasu heard 

the bells and the 

singing of the 
goddess. 
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Too Many to Count 


By ELSIE GRANT HENSON 


“But it won’t seem like Thanksgiv- 
ing!” said Winton Hall, sitting on the 
back doorstep, strapping on his roller 
skates. “There isn’t anything to be 
thankful for, if we can’t go to Grand- 
mother’s farm!” he added, as a mist 
came into his eyes. 

“Oh, yes, my boy, it will be Thanks- 
giving, just the same!” his mother as- 
sured him. “Thanksgiving is inside of 
you, not only at Grandmother’s farm. 
After all, it’s one’s heart that makes 
Thanksgiving. Because Grandmother 
Winton has sold the farm and is coming 
to live with us, you 


For as many years as he could re- 
member, Winton had spent his Thanks- 


givings at the farm. There he had met ° 


all the cousins, and what days of frolic 
they had always had! All through the 
year Thanksgiving was a day to be re- 
membered. But now the farm was sold, 


and some of the cousins were going else- — 


where for their Thanksgiving dinner. 
Aunt Maud and Uncle John, with their 
families, were coming to the city to 
spend the day with the Halls. Even 
with their coming, Winton knew it could 
not possibly be so nice a Thanksgiving 
as a day at the farm. 


shouldn’t let your q 
Thanksgiving be 
spoiled!” 

“But there won’t be ( 
any cows to feed, or 


eggs to hunt, or hay- 
stacks to slide down!” 
argued Winton. 

“No, that’s true! Still, 
there are blessings all 


y 


He skated 
down the driveway and 


AS) out into the street. Be 


thankful? ~=For what? 
He skated to the end of 
the sidewalk and looked 
away over the hills. 


another and another 
lay the Winton farm. 


around you. If you will 
open your eyes, you will 


at what you can see!” 


nm sat on the porch, strap- 
ping on his skates. 


No, he was mistaken; 


no longer. 
He turned back and 


slowly 


Over that first hill and > 


it was the Winton farm 


skated toward 
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house. Well, the best way to forget 
disappointments was to get to work. 
He must finish his new coaster for the 
cousins to play with when they came. 

The days slipped by so fast that the 
day before Thanksgiving came before 
Winton realized that it was time for it. 
His coaster wagon was finished, and his 
scooter was oiled, ready for his cousin 
John. He had a little old tricycle in the 
attic that he must get out for cousin 
Betty, and there was 
his little kiddie car 
for one of the tiny 
cousins. 

Winton was kept 
busy running er- 
rands to the store. 
Mother was making 
all sorts of good 
things, so Winton’s 
new wagon was kept 
moving between the 
house and the store. 

Early Thanksgiv- 
ing morning Winton 
was up and dressed. 
He helped Mother in 
every way that he 


could. His play- ~4 

things were in a row } -%y 

in the basement, 
waiting for the cous- 
ins. Now for the 


most exciting event. 
Winton felt quite grown up, to be al- 
lowed to go to the Perry Avenue sta- 
tion, to meet his Aunt Maud and his 
cousins, Jack and Betty, who were com- 
ing on the interurban, while Father 
was going to the Union station to meet 
Uncle John and his family. 

He skated as fast as he could down 
the street toward Perry avenue. When 
he reached the little wooden station he 
kept looking up the tracks for the car. 
He first knew it was coming by the 
singing of the wires overhead. How 


Never had Winton felt 
so happy as when he 
guided Grandmother 

Arnold up the steps. 
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fascinating, to watch the great car 
round the curves, as if it really were 
alive! How quickly it could stop! Win- 
ton looked eagerly for his cousins. Just 
two passengers got off! Not a sign of 
Aunt Maud or the children! What 


could have happened? And what should 
he do now? Go home? They probably 
would come on the next car, but he did 
not want to wait at the station a whole 
hour. His dog, Blacky, was barking at 
something down by the creek. Why not 
go down there? He could walk along 
the bank of the stream, keeping an eye 
on Blacky. 

With his skates thrown over his 
shoulder, he walked along the path. 
Sometimes he stopped to throw pebbles 
into the pools and to hear them “plump” 
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as they struck the water. There was 
one pool that looked deep. He was pick- 
ing up pebbles to throw into that, when 
he saw a little lady coming out of a 
small house on the bank of the creek. 
She was so much like his grandmother, 
small and white-haired, that he dropped 
his pebbles and ran toward her, when 
he saw that she was picking up sticks 
of wood. 

“Let me carry the wood! I always 
do it for Mother!” he said. 

In surprise the little lady stood up 
and smiled at Winton. 

“Why, thank you, my boy. Yes, you 
may carry another load if you will.” 

Winton carried two loads of wood 
and put them into the box back of the 
kitchen stove. Then the little lady 
brought out her cooky jar, and insisted 
that Winton eat all he wanted. Be- 
tween bites, Winton told her that his 
Grandmother Winton had sold her 
farm, and that he had come to meet his 
cousins, but that they had not come. 

“So you’re Mrs. Winton’s grandson?” 
asked the little lady in surprise. ‘Why, 
I knew her well. In the early days the 
Winton farm was known to the whole 
countryside. Many a time we rode ten 
or fifteen miles to church, and we’d 
always see Sally Winton there.” 

“And did you drive over the prairie 
when there weren’t any roads? And 
did you see Indians, too?” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled the little lady, 
“plenty of them. I see you have been 
listening to your grandmother’s stories. 
Will you tell her you met Susie Arnold?” 

“Of course I will. But there, isn’t 
that the interurban’s whistle? I must 
get to that station!” and he was off. 

Winton’s eyes beamed when he 
brought Aunt Maud and the cousins 
into the house with him. 

“They came at last,” he said, then 
slipped out to whisper to his mother: 
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“Couldn’t we have a surprise for 
Grandmother? Couldn’t we bring this 
friend of hers here for dinner; I didn’t 
see any signs of Thanksgiving dinner at 
her house.” 


Never had Winton felt quite so happy 
as when he guided Grandmother Arnold 
up the steps and into the house, to meet 
Grandmother Winton. Such a good 
day! Winton rejoiced to see what a 
delightful time the cousins were having 
with his many toys. 


And later, the dinner! It was fun to 
tell all the things that they were thank- 
ful for. Then, it was such a treat, 
after they had eaten, to listen to the 
stories of the long ago when the two 
grandmothers had been little girls. 


Before Winton was ready, the shad- 
ows began to fall, and every one was 
going home. He wished Thanksgiving 
Day were twice as long. 

After every one had gone, Winton sat 
in the twilight with his mother and 
Grandmother Winton. 

“Do you know, Grandmother, it must 
have been exciting to live in those days, 
but think what I would have missed 
had I lived then! Without sidewalks, 
I couldn’t have skated, or scooted, or 
have used my new coaster wagon. I 
wouldn’t have known how to make an 
airplane, and I couldn’t have met Aunt 
Maud and my cousins at the station, for 
there wouldn’t have been an interurban. 
Why, there are so many, many things 
to be thankful for now!” 

“Too many to count!’ interrupted his 
mother. 

“I guess Thanksgiving’s inside, just 
as you said, Mother. I’ve been so happy 
all day!” 

“And “he best part, Son,” his mother 
said softly, “is that the more you count 
your blessings, the more you appreciate 
them.” 
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©Cohanksgiving Day 


It is a matter of good breeding to 
say, “Thank you,” to one who has given 
you something that you are glad to 
have. It is a natural impulse, too, be- 
cause to make your thanksgiving com- 
plete you must express your gladness 
by words. 

A nation is a group of people living 
together under one government. Some 
nations give public thanks to God for 
the gift of harvest. Groups 
of peoples, called tribes, 
have forms of thanksgiv- 
ing days. In some parts of 
the world the 
public thanks- 
giving is a 
great annual 
event. 

The first 
Thanksgiving 


Day in the United States occurred in 
1621. At intervals of years thereafter, 
ceremonies of public thanksgiving were 
held. The practice of annual thanks- 
giving began with the adoption of the 


Constitution in 1789. The celebration 
occurred on different dates in the vari- 
ous states of the Union. Since 1860 
Thanksgiving Day has come with the 
last Thursday in November. It is a 
“movable” holiday; that is, it does not 
fall on the same day of the month, year 
after year. Announcement of Thanks- 
giving Day is made by the President. 

Thanksgiving Day in the United 
States can be identified with a fast day, 
held in the spring of the year. A fast 
day would seem to be a reasonable time 
for giving thanks. When you have so 
much that you cannot ask for more, 
your thanks are more natural and more 
abundant. 

Canada has an annual Thanksgiving 
Day. The celebration occurs on the 
Monday nearest to November 11. The 
day is indicated by proclamation of the 
Governor-General. 

Many groups of people have “harvest 
home” seasons, or harvest festivals. 
These celebrations are equivalent to 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Norway has an annual thanksgiving. 
The day comes in October or in Novem- 
ber. 

The Old Testament tells of many pub- 
lic thanksgivings for special gifts. 

Of the strong nations of former 
times, Greece celebrated a 
feast of Demeter, goddess of 
soil and harvest. 


Rome honored Ceres, the goddess of 
harvest. From the word Ceres comes 
our modern word cereal. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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(Ohe Red cMitten 


By HARRIET ADDEMS 


Joan sat on her sled at the top of the 
hill, near her own back gate. Below 
her she could see the river, covered with 
ice. Across the river were the two 
forts where the fourth graders would 
have their snow fight that afternoon. 

Joan was captain of one side. She 
had four boys and five girls in her 
team. The other side had five boys and 
three girls. They said they could win 
with one less, because they had five boys 
while Joan’s side had only four boys. 

Helen’s uncle had promised to take 


& 


the winners to his farm, to stay all 
night. There they would make pop 
corn balls and taffy, after supper. Joan 
was eager to go to the farm. She had 
been there once, with Helen, and had 
had a jolly time. 

Looking at the long snowy slope of 
the hill, Joan said to herself, “I’ll coast 
again. Helen said we shouldn’t start 
at the top of the hill, because we might 


hit the forts. But I won’t hit them, 
because I can stop my sled.” 

Lying flat on her sled at the top of 
the hill, Joan started down toward the 
river. Faster and faster went the sled. 
Reaching the foot of the hill, it kept on. 
It flashed across the river to the other 
bank. Hard as she tried, Joan could 
not control it. 

The sled sped across the flat level 
bank, toward the two snow forts. Joan 
dug her toes into the snow, trying to 
guide her sled between them. One run- 
ner struck a stone under the snow. Be- 
fore she could stop, her sled turned 


Soon the snowballs were whizzing through 
the air from one fort to the other. 


straight into her own fort. 
Joan rolled over and over in the snow. 
Jumping up, she shook herself and 
turned to look. Her sled had crashed 
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directly through the wall of the fort. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried. 

Joan looked around. There was no- 
body in sight. Working quickly, she 
packed snow into the hole with both 
hands. 

“No one will see that it has been 
broken,” she said to herself as she 
smoothed the wall. But she knew that 
the fort was not as strong as it had 
been before she crashed into it. 

Having done all that she could to 
make the fort right, Joan pulled her 
sled up the long hill. At the top, she 
exclaimed, “Why, I have lost my mit- 
ten! It isn’t in my pocket.” 

Leaving her sled at the gate, she ran 
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down the hill, hunting for the mitten. 
She could not find it. 

Returning home, she tried to forget 
about the fort by looking at the pictures 
in her new storybook. She was not 
quite successful in this. And the lost 
mitten puzzled her. 

“Where did I lose it?” she wondered. 
“Maybe I dropped it in the snow and 
trampled it in.” 
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That afternoon Joan was the first to 
reach her fort. 

Soon all the others were gathered in 
the open space between the two forts. 

“Oh, I’m so excited!” cried Nancy 
Rush, a new girl. “My side’s got to 
win, so we can go to the farm.” 

Helen, who was on Nancy’s side, 
laughed and answered, “Throw your 
balls as hard as you can, Nancy!” 

“T will,’ Nancy promised. 

Soon the snowballs were whizzing 


through the air from one fort to the 
other. 

Throwing as fast and as hard as she 
could, Joan cried to the two girls who 


were back of her, “Hurry, girls! Make 
them faster!” 

In the other fort pieces of the wall 
fell where the balls struck. Joan was 
happy; she felt certain that her side 
would win. 

Suddenly, three balls flew through the 
air together, toward Joan’s fort. Joan 
ducked her head. 

Whiz! Zip! All three balls struck 
the weak place. Snow flew in all direc- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dolly Edison pulled her worn little 
red jacket closer across her chest. The 
snow was falling fast, and some large 
flakes pushed their way through the 
chinks and the cracks into her little 


log house. Dolly glanced at the bare 
walls, and wished that she might have 
even one small flower to brighten up 
the room. There were books, a number 
of them, but Dolly did not like to read. 

“I suppose the gift fairy has forgot- 
ten all about me,” sighed Dolly. “1 wish 
she would bring me some one or some- 
thing to play with while Mother dear 
is away.” 

Just then Dolly heard a faint, far- 
away tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, as of a silvery 
bell. She listened intently, and the 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle grew more and more 
distinct. 

“It might really be the gift fairy, in- 
deed,” Dolly thought happily. ‘But, no,” 
she corrected herself quickly, “1 sup- 
pose it’s only Brown Bossy’s bell that I 
hear. I wish I had even a cow for com- 
pany.” She sighed again. 

The tinkle, tinkle, tinkle sounded 
fainter and fainter now. Dolly listened 
as closely as she could, but she hardly 
could hear the silvery bell at all. Then 
she jumped up and ran out of doors, 
that she might not entirely lose the 
sound of the bell. 

“Oh, | wish the gift fairy would come. 
I’m lonesome, and it is cold,” she said. 

She went back into her little home. 
Again the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the 
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silvery bell sounded, and this time there 
was no mistake about the direction. The 
silvery bell with its tinkling, happy 
music was coming toward Dolly’s little 
log cabin. 

“She’s coming! The gift fairy’s com- 
ing! Now | know,” exclaimed Dolly joy- 
fully. 

“Why did you doubt?” asked a slim 
little fairy, as she stood before the 
happy child. “Don’t you know that I’m 
always ready to help good children?” 

“But 1 was afraid——” beyan Dolly. 
Then she stopped, because she remem- 
bered that the gift fairy had never yet 
failed her. 

“Yes, my dear child, and your fear 
almost drove me away,” said the fairy. 
“Disbelief, lack of faith, Dolly, hurts us 
and keeps us from helping children. 
You must believe in good things to have 
them.” 

Dolly now remembered that when she 
had doubted that the fairy was really, 
truly coming the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
of the silvery bell had grown fainter and 
fainter. 

“Now, dear Dolly, I have a gift for 
you that will keep you from ever grow- 
ing lonely again. You may keep this 
gift always, and no one can ever, ever 
take it from you. What do you suppose 
it is?” 

“It must be gold,” answered Dolly, 
somewhat disappointedly, for she 
wanted something or some one to play 
with. But she remembered that last 
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year, when the gift fairy had given her 
and her mother their three yifts, gold 
had been one of them, and the yvold had 
bought them both food and clothes. 

“No, that’s not it,” smiled the fairy. 
“It’s even better than yold. Guess 
again!” 

“A magic gift?” guessed Dolly. 

“Closer and closer. It is indeed a 
magic gift that I am bringing to you. 
It is a magic key. With it you can un- 
lock for yourself many, many hours of 
happiness.” 

She then handed Dolly a casket. In 
the casket was a beautifully bound 
volume. Dolly tried to open the volume, 
but it was locked. She asked the fairy, 
“What is in this book, dear Gift Fairy?” 

“The most wonderful stories in all the 
world,” said the fairy. 
“Stories that children in all 
lands have read and loved. 

“But how can | open it?” 
asked Dolly, who, though 
she did not like to read, did 
want to see the pages of 


She then handed Dolly a chest. 
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this beautiful book. Must I break the 
beautiful golden lock?” 

“Oh, no, no! You can’t do that. You 
can open the volume only with the key 
that 1 am giving you now,” said the 
fairy as she blew a kiss to Dolly, and 
vanished. 

“But, the key, where is the key?” 
questioned Dolly. “Oh, she forgot to 
give me the key. How ever can | open 
the volume?” she asked herself. For 
the first time in her life, Dolly wanted 
to read. 

“Lovely stories, I want to read you,” 
she cried. And before her startled eyes 
the book opened, and out stepped the 
beautiful storybook folk. Dolly was 
never lonely again, for the fairy had 
taught her to love them. 
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CA Braided cMat 


Are you all ready to start work on 
Mother’s Christmas present? You will 
need a quantity of silk scraps, and per- 
haps an old crépe de Chine dress of a 
dark color; navy or black would be 
good. 

Mother’s present is to be a braided 
mat, to place under the lamp on her 
table. The mat, which you see in the 
picture, is made like the old-fashioned 
braided rugs that are so popular now. 
In Colonial days the women and the 
girls saved all the scraps of cloth and 
put them to use, making quilts 
for the beds and rugs of different 
kinds for the floors. Little girls 
spent many hours working on 
rugs and quilts, and they made 
them very beautifully, too, for 
they were taught that to be able 
to do beautiful needlework was 
a very necessary accomplishment. 

The first work that we shall do 
on our mat will be to cut the silk 
into strips, to braid. Cut these 
strips 3 inches wide. For the 
center of the rug, select some 
bright color. A figured silk will 
be pretty if it has several bright 
colors. Cut three strips of this 
silk, each about twenty inches 
long. (Remember that all of the 
strips are to be 3 inches wide.) 


press them well with a hot iron. Tack 
these three pieces together securely at 
one end, and then braid them firmly, but 
not too tightly. Tack the ends of the 
braided strips together when you have 
finished the braiding. Lay one end of this 
braided piece in a flat circle, leaving no 
hole in the center, and tack. Do not 
break your thread, but keep circling the 
braid around and tacking on the under 
side. As you work, watch to see that 
the mat lies flat. If you are not care- 
ful to have the outside edge of the braid 


Braided Mat 


Fold these strips down the center, then straight and the one on which you are 


turn in each edge almost to the folded 


sewing a very little full, the mat may 


line, and either baste the edges down or bulge in the center. When this braided 
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piece has been used, tack the ends on 
the wrong side of the mat, in a way 
that will make the mat look round; a 
gradual turning under of the last of the 
braid will do the trick. 

Next cut three pieces about a yard 
long, using the plain dark color, and 
braid these strips as you did the others. 
Start sewing this on the mat at some 
other place than where the last piece 
was fastened, gradually letting the 
braid come to the right side. This piece 
should make just two rows. Braid an- 
other color for the next row, then use 
a row like the center part, then a row 
of the dark or perhaps of another dark 
color. Make the next two rows of some 
light color, or you may use a hit-and- 
miss strip. To make the hit-and-miss, 
cut short pieces of any colors you may 
have, and seam the ends together, using 
first a dark piece and then a lighter one. 
Make three strips of this and braid 
them, then tack the braided piece 
around your mat in two or three rows. 
After these rows are sewed on, add one 
or two rows made of the dark silk, and 
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the mat is finished. 


Do you not think that Mother dear 
will like this Christmas gift? I do, for 
a dear friend made the one you see in 
the picture, and ‘sent it to me for a 
Christmas present last year. It has 
been a joy to me ever since. 


Now that you know how to make the 
braided rugs, perhaps you will make one 
for your floor, of cotton scraps and fast 
colored dresses that you have outgrown. 
And how nice one would be for the 
dolls’ house! You would, of course, 
make this of much narrower strips, per- 
haps only 1% inches wide. 

These rugs can be made oval instead 
of round. To do this, sew the first piece 
together to make one double row, in- 
stead of sewing it around and around. 
Then sew the other braided pieces 
around this, holding them a little full 
at each end so that the rug will lie fiat. 


Next month I shall tell you about 
some other Christmas gifts, so try to 
have your mat finished, and be ready to 
start work on something else. 


TABLE 


Lord, in thy plenty I believe; 
Lord, from thy plenty I receive. 
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Doll's Day Bed 


By GLEN W. WILSON 


Last month I gave you instructions 
for making a doll’s breakfast room set. 
The day bed shown here goes nicely 
with that set. The complete set will 
make a very nice Christmas gift, one 
that any boy can make, and one that 
any girl will enjoy having. These sets, 
if made in a good, workmanlike manner, 
will find a ready market for the Christ- 
mas trade. 

To make the day bed, you will need 
the following tools and materials: Pen- 
cil; paper; ruler; coping saw; sandpa- 
per; scissors; tack hammer; some 34 
inch brads; one piece of 34 inch three- 
ply fir panel, 4 by 11 inches, for the 
bottom; one piece of 14 inch three-ply 


board; two pieces of 14 inch three-ply 
fir panel, 5 by 13 inches, for the sides. 

On a piece of heavy cardboard lay out 
a space 6 by 14 inches. Mark this space 
off in % inch squares. Then follow dia- 
gram 1, square for square, and sketch 
in the side rails of the bed. 

On another piece of cardboard lay out 
a space 3 by 5 inches; mark this space 
off in 4 inch squares, as you did the 
first one, and sketch in the headboard. 
See diagram 2. 

When your sketches are completed, 
cut out your patterns with a pair of 
scissors. 

With your coping saw, cut out the 
footboard and the bottom. Sandpaper 
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Diagram 1 


fir panel, 114 by 4 inches, for the foot- 
board; one piece of 14 inch three-ply fir 
panel, 214 by 4 inches, for the head- 


them until they are smooth. 
Trace your patterns for the head- 
board and the side rails on your fir pan- 
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els; cut them out with your coping saw, 
and sandpaper them until they are 
smooth. 


005 

ode 
0 

Design 


Fasten the parts together with the 
brads, and sandpaper them again. This 
day bed should be finished in the same 
colors used on the table ‘and the chairs. 

The design shown here is the same 
design shown last month. It should be 
used on the headboard of the bed. 


_ 
"4 N 
- 
Diagram 2 


If you failed to get the October num- 
ber of Wee Wisdom, which gave the 
patterns for the table and the chairs, 
mail th: editor of Wee Wisdom fifteen 
cents in stamps, and a copy will be sent 
you. 

Give the day bed one coat of white 
paint, to prevent warping or splitting of 
the wood. When the paint is thoroughly 
dry, give the bed a coat of paint like 
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that used on the table and the chairs. 

If you want to make a number of 
sets, you might paint one set Chinese 
red, sprinkled with gold. For this color 
combination, the flowers should be blue, 
and the basket, black. 

Black sprinkled with gold, with yel- 
low flowers and a white basket, makes 
a striking color combination for one set; 
or wine color, sprinkled with gold, with 
a light green basket, and white flowers, 
is good. 

To dust on the gold: Before the paint 
is dry, put a little pinch of gold on a 
card or paper and gently blow the gold 
onto the wet paint. 


Tora’s Happy Day 


(Continued from page 9) 


away at once. So the goddess, whose 
name was Amaterasu-O-Mino-Kami, 
ran away and hid herself ina cave. Im- 
mediately the world became dark! The 
birds thought it was already night; they 
sang their lullabies and fell asleep, 
while people, alarmed, were running 
about in the darkness that had come at 
noonday.” 

Ilere the friend paused to ask: 

“Can you boys tell me what made it 
grow dark?” 

“An eclipse of the sun,” they 
promptly answered together. 

“Yes, the moon had come between the 
earth and the sun, and was casting a 
great shadow on Japan—just as you 
throw a shadow on the wall, at night, 
when you stand in front of a light on 
a table. But at that time people did 
not know about eclipses, nor that there 
is but One, who is God. When anything 
unusual happened, they thought it the 
work of one or more of the many gods 
they believed in. But to go on: 


“All the gods and goddesses got to- 
gether to talk over the best way to per- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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(he Rainbow Birds 


THE BLUEBIRD 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


(This is the fifth of a series of seven 
stories about birds whose colors match 
those found in the rainbow.—EDITOR.) 


The next morning Betsy found Uncle 
John out on the porch mending the salt 
box, which Aunt Martha had been keep- 
ing above the stove. 
thought he was mending it, until she 
saw him boring a hole in the side of it 
near the top. 

“But, Uncle John,” she cried, “all the 
salt will run out.” 

He lpoked like a little boy who had 
been caught in mischief. Aunt Martha 
stood in the doorway, laughing. ‘‘He’s 
making a bird house out of it, Betsy. I 
think he’d make one out of the stove, if 
it weren’t too big.” 

“The salt box has a crack in it,”” Uncle 
John said in his own defense, “so it’s 
time we had a new one. And it’s just 
the right thing for a bluebird’s house, 
because it’s deep. I’ve put the door 
near the top, and the bluebird can build 
in the bottom, as she likes to do.” 

“This is the day you were going to 
show me a bluebird,” Betsy reminded 
him. 
“Come out with me to hang up this 
bird house, and then I’ll show you.” 

Betsy followed him to the fence that 
ran between the yard and the garden. 
Uncle John fastened the salt box where 
a vine ran over the fence, for he ex- 
plained that bluebirds do not usually 
build their nests high. As he and Betsy 
were leaning over the gate, they saw a 
bright blue bird light on one of the 
gooseberry bushes in the garden. 

“There’s a bluebird now,” Uncle John 
whispered, pointing to it. “He always 
comes early in the year to tell us that 


At least Betsy’ 


spring is here. I suppose people who 
live in cities know that spring has come 
when they see the boys playing marbles, 
but we know that spring is here when 
the bluebird comes. It’s usually late in 
March when we first hear his soft twit- 
tering notes and see him perch on a 
tree branch where the leaves have 
hardly budded. Then he begins to ex- 
plore, for he wants to settle down in a 
home of his own. He flashes up the 
street and through the trees. He and 
the mother bird are in such a hurry to 
move into their new home that they 
don’t take time to build it very well. In 
fact a bluebirds’s nest looks as if it 
might fall to pieces. That’s one reason 
why | build bluebird boxes.” 

Betsy let her eyes follow Uncle John’s 
pointing finger until they rested on the 
bright bluebird, with his brown vest. 
His throat was filled with song. He 
gracefully swung on the bush, and then 
rising, flew over Uncle John’s head to 
the bird bath, which Uncle John always 
kept filled with clean water. 

How he splashed and _ shook his 
wings! Drops of water like jewels 
sparkled on his blue feathers. With his 
wings, the bluebird fanned himself dry. 
Then he poured forth another song, as 
if he must sing for gladness. Soon he 
was off, his blue color melting into the 
blue of the sky. 

“Blue is the rarest color among the 
birds we have here,’ Uncle John said. 
“There are only a few lucky enough to 
be blue.” 

‘Will there be one to match the indigo 
in the rainbow?” Betsy asked. 

“Yes, we'll go on a picnic tomorrow, 
and see if we can find an indigo bun- 
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ting,” Uncle John said. “I haven’t any tures, but I think I know where there 
indigo buntings in my yard because they are some, and tomorrow I’ll help you 
like to live near the fields and the pas- find one.” (To be continued) 


(Directions for Coloring 


If you would like to know how beau- a deeper pink than the blossoms. Tint 

tiful Betsy’s bluebird is, color the sky the leaves light green; the tree limbs, 

\ back of the bird and the tree pale blue. light brown. Color the bird’s beak 

' Tint the petals of the apple blossoms black; his throat and breast, reddish 

pink; the centers, yellow, speckled with tan; his legs and feet, black. See how 
brown. Apple blossom buds are always evenly you can put your colors on. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


To do this we 


We 


THE EDITOR. 


November 
By MARY BuRMAN (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The trees are bare; 
Cold breezes are in the air. 
The nights grow longer, 
And the days grow shorter. 
Jack Frost got in last night, 
And left the windows silver white. 
There is gold upon the leaf, 
And the grain is in the sheaf. 
The nuts come rattling down 
And are stored by the squirrels, 
With their coats of ruddy brown. 
Already the snow is in sight, 
And the leaves will be wrapped 
In a blanket of white. 
Thanksgiving is near; 
’Twill soon be here. 


wt 
The Girl Who Learned 
By RutTH RICHMOND (12 years) 
Flint, Mich. 

Once there was a girl named Eliza- 
beth. Her father was rich and would 
let her have her way, as she did not 
have a mother. One day as she was sit- 


ting looking out of the window a little 
girl came by, and stopped and looked 
in at Elizabeth. The little girl hesitated 
and looked as if she wanted to do some- 
thing but was undecided about it. Fi- 
nally she tapped at the door. Elizabeth 
opened the door, as she was wondering 
what the little girl wanted. The girl 
said, “Please may | come in? I thought 
you luoked lonesome and that | would 
come in and cheer you up.” 

Elizabeth looked at the little girl for 
a moment, then said, “Yes.” 

The little girl came in, and sat down. 
Elizabeth took her place, and the little 
girl began asking questions. “Why are 
you sv lonely?” 

Elizabeth mumbled that she did not 
know ; that no one liked her. 

The girl whose name was Marty Lu, 
asked, “But you don’t like peuple, do 
you?” 

Elizabeth answered, “No, I do not.” 

Marty Lu said, “That’s funny. Peo- 
ple like me, and I like them.” 

“What makes people love you?” Eliza- 
beth asked. 

“People love me because I smile at 
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them,” Marty Lu answered earnestly. 

“Smile? What do you smile about?” 

“Oh, there are many things. One of 
the best things is that I am well and 
strong, and there are many other things 
to smile about. Let me tell you a secret: 
If you smile you will be beautiful.” 

Elizabeth began to get interested in 
what was being said to her. 

“When 1 wake up and greet Mother, 
I smile and shout, ‘Good morning.’ 
When I work, I smile; when I play, I 
smile. When I smile at people, they 
smile at me.” 

Elizabeth jumped up from her seat 
and said: “Oh, I see. If you smile and 
speak kindly, people will love you.” 

“Yes, now you’ve got it,” answered 
Marty Lu. “When you get up, greet 
everybody with a smile. And now I 
must be going, for 1 know Mother is 
looking for me.” 

Elizabeth said, “Please, don’t go.” 

“But 1 must,” protested Marty Lu. 
“But I'll come to see you tomorrow.” 

“Wait a minute.” And Elizabeth was 
off. Soon back she came with a bag in 
her hand. “I hope you will enjoy these 
cookies,” she said. 

“Oh, thank you,” Marty Lu said. “I 
hope you will succeed in carrying out 
what I have told you.” 

Elizabeth said, “Yes, I shall smile!” 

When the governess came in the next 
morning, Elizabeth smiled at her and 
said, “Good morning.” Then Elizabeth 
said that she would dress herself. The 
governess wondered if she were ill, for 
never before had she ever acted like 
this. But she soon found out the story 
of it. When Elizabeth’s father asked 
her how she learned it, she said, “Marty 
Lu told me.” 

Her father said, “Did you ever hear 
the old saying, ‘Smile and the world 
smiles with you’ ?” 

Elizabeth said that she had. Have 
you? 
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Winter 
By JAY ABBOTT, JR. (11 years) 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Winter has come— 
The birds fly away, 
And down the hill we go coasting; 
Then Jack Frost comes 
And paints our windows, 
With scenery that looks like frosting. 


Kind Friends 


By CECIL MCFERRAN (12 years) 
Ilouston, Texas 


It was cold and wet. Siona and 
Pierre had sung on the streets all day, 
but had received only a few pennies. 
As they walked along one of the better 
streets of the town, they came to a 
house that looked as if it were deserted, 
but when they began singing one small 
head after another appeared at the win- 
dow. 

When their song was finished, a lady 
came to the window and said, “It is too 
muddy to throw pennies on the street, 
so come inside.” 

Siona was frightened, but Pierre per- 
suaded her to go into the house. The 
house was warm and cozy, and the nice 
lady gave them some cookies as well as 
many pennies. 

Siona and Pierre went home much 
happier than they had ever been before. 


Mr. Wind 


By JANE BEAL (11 vears) 
Ilammonton, N. J. 


In autumn time, 

When Mr. Wind comes creeping round, 

He makes the funniest, funniest sound. 

When all the leaves come tumbling 
down, 

Then you know Mr. Wind is in town. 

And oft when on my couch I lie, 

Mr. Wind comes whirling by. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 


all the world. 


To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 


only good words.” 


We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our ‘pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 


four months. 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 


In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 


If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 


and from other readers. 


If you desire to have the members of the club pray with vou that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

One of the writers whose poems have 
been appearing in Wee Wisdom has 
written some verses about the three lit- 
tle monkeys that we use on our club 
pin. 1 know that all of you will enjoy 
reading her poem, so I am writing you 
only a little note this month, and am 
giving the space to the poem. You will 
find it on the next page. Perhaps it 
will help us all to remember our pledge, 
in time. Those last two words are im- 
portant, aren’t they? We always re- 
member the pledge, but sometimes we 
do not remember until the wrong little 
word has slipped out! And then what 
a bother it is to make things right 
again. Memorizing this poem will help 
keep the pledge in our thoughts. 


Shall we try it this month? 
Secretary. 


Audrey has given our club a new 
name. We like it, so we are letting you 
read her letter. We are pleased to have 
this happy, grateful little girl as a mem- 
ber. 

Dear Friends: I would like to become a 
member of your little kindness club. To- 
day is my birthday, and I am eleven. 
Though it is raining outside it is beautiful 
in my heart and soul, because I am happy. 
I’m very grateful for my kind, sweet 
mother.—Audrey Johns. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for eight months and I have 
enjoyed it very much. I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith, also many table blessings, 
and I say one of the blessings I have 
learned.—Irene Rarzsey. 
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The Father has always been ready to 
help Marjorie with her lessons. When 
she prayed, she made her mind ready 
to receive his help. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: This is my first let- 
ter to you. I have just started to take 
Wee Wisdom. I like it very well. I like 
The Prayer of Faith. It has helped me in 
every way. I want to tell you something 
it did for me. Last 
year I went on a 
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I thank you very much for praying for 
us.—Rona Hogg (Western Australia). 


Dorothy is learning self-control. Her 
letter contains a good suggestion. If, 
when we become angry, we would stop 
and say The Prayer of Faith, we would 
no longer desire to speak angry words. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: One day a girl 


wanted to quarrel 
— with me. I remem- 


trip, and missed the 
first two months of 


bered I was a mem- 
ber of the Good 


school. At first, I Saw Three Little Words Booster club 
when I came back and that I should 
to school, I could speak only good 
not get my arith- Monkeys words. I said The 
metic. I said The Prayer of Faith, 


Prayer of Faith. It 
helped me to know 
my arithmetic. It 
has helped me with 
many other lessons 
too.— Marjorie 
Kathryn Mather. 


Avis is express- 
ing her thanks by 
passing on her 


By Lwa KECK-WIGGINS 


I saw three little monkeys, brown, 
All sitting in a row; 

And this is what they said to me— 
I think that you should know! 


The first wee funny fellow said: 
“T will no evil say”; 
Then put his paws up to his lips 
n such a cunning way! 


and I did not lose 
my temper.—Doro- 
thy Kruse. 

By speaking 
good words, Hor- 
tense makes two 
persons happy. 


Dear Good Words 
Club: Every time I 
say good words it 


blessings. The next wise little monkey cried: ge 
Dear Wee Wis- “TI will no evil see!” singing inside of 
dom: I have been Then clapped his paws against his eyes me when she is 
interested in the As hard as hard could be! happy. I got three 
w y The third dear little brother drawled: four. I think it is 


little sister and 
brother and_ they 
like them very much. 
When we have read 
all of the stories we 
give them to our lit- 
tle friends, and they 
too enjoy reading 
them.—Avis Ed- 
wards. 


“T will no evil hear!” 


Then put a fuzzy-wuzzy hand 
Tight up against each ear! 


I saw three little monkeys, brown, 
All sitting in a row; 

I've told you what they said to me— 
I thought you ought to know! 


because I have asked 
God to help me. 
—RHortense Truchot. 


Dear Secretary: 
Saturday I was go- 
ing to get a hair 
cut. I had to pass an 
Airedale dog that, 
at other times when 


We are always 
glad to pray with our members living 
in far distant places, as well as with 
those living near by. 


Dear Editor: Wee Wisdom is growing 
more and more lovely, and the stories are 
becoming more interesting. Our school 


planted several trees for the centenary year 
of West Australia’s birthday. Some people 
are reforesting the forests too. 


I went past there, 
had barked = and 
looked like he was going to bite. I said: 
“God is my all, I know no fear.” The dog 
crossed the street and went up the alley 
and did not look at me.—Jack Coskey. 


We are happy to publish Silas’ letter, 
as it may teach other boys and girls 
how to remove moles and warts from 
their hands. None of us want our 
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hands disfigured. Our hands are tools 
with which we do the Father’s work, 
and we want to keep them free from 
unnatural growths, clean and perfect. 

Dear Editor: I want to tell other chil- 
dren what prayer has done for me. When 
I was about two years of age something 
that looked very much like moles began to 
come on my hands; some also looked like 
warts. I will soon be ten years old, and all 
these years these things grew larger and 
spread on my arms, and on my face also. 
Our family became worried by my condi- 
tion. My daddy was going to take me to 
some one that he had heard could take them 
off. I have always believed in prayer, since 
I have been old enough to understand my 
mother’s teachings. I have always taken 
my little troubles to Jesus in prayer, and 
he has always heard and helped me in 
school and everywhere. I do not know why 
I had never prayed that these peculiar 
things should be taken off. So I told 
Mother I would not go to this man Daddy 
was thinking of carrying me to; I would 
ask Jesus to take them off. I prayed every 
day for about a week, and then I noticed 
some of these things had disappeared, and 
when another week had passed they were 
all gone. And all our family are happy and 
thankful, and I shall thank Jesus every day 
for what he has done for me.—Silas P. 
Risley. 

Dear Editor: I have taken Wee Wisdom 
for three years. I like it very much. It 
was given to me by my grandmother, for a 
birthday present. Since then I have sub- 
scribed every year, for I have found it to 
be a very good magazine. My mother likes 
it too—Francis Earl Knowles. 


The Prayer of Faith is proving itself 
a friend to Helen. Helen needed to 
learn to like mathematics, and the 
prayer has helped her to do that. 

Dear Friends: We are going to a new 
school now in Kingsbridge. I like it very 
much. When I started, I disliked geometry 
and algebra, and found them very difficult. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and asked God 
to help me with them, and now I find them 
quite easy and I am getting to like them 
almost as much as other lessons. 

I like Wee Wisdom very much, espe- 
cially “Blanche’s Corner.”—Helen Daphne 
Greener (England). 
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Bobby’s letter was received many 
months ago, but this is the first time we 
have had space to publish it. Bobby 
knows that the Father answers our 
prayers. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am nearly seven 
years old. I got a new scooter for Christ- 
mas, and a few days ago I rode it down to 
my Unity Sunday school teacher’s house. 
I parked it in the yard while I went into 
the house to see my teacher. When I came 
out to go home, it was gone. Some one had 
taken it. I told my teacher about it. She 
said, “‘Let’s just say that some one wanted 
a ride and that he will bring it back by 
noon tomorrow.” 

So I asked Jesus to let me have my 
scooter back, and to help the other child to 
get one too. When I went back to the 
lady’s house the next day, my scooter was 
there. We never knew who took it, but I 
know that Jesus answers prayers.—Bobby 
George. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Olive Burnett (10 years), Outlook, 
Wash.; Olive Irene Truthwaite (12 vears), 
Lockport, Man., Canada; Doris Wesson, 
391 Beale st., Wollaston, Mass.; Dorothy 
Lefier (11 years), 6307a Clayton ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Jimmy Martin (12 vears), box 
88, Wetmore, Kans.; Margaret Vivian Sut- 
phin (10 years), Outlook, Wash.; Dora 
Dutch (15 years), Fremantle Golf club, 
High st., East Fremantle, Western Austra- 
lia; E. Flora Pease, 24 Victory ave., South 
Portland, Me.; Irene McCall, 213 W. Wright 
st., Pleasantville, N. J.; Merton Elliot 
Browne, Draxes Land, St. Philip, Barba- 
dos, B. W. I.; Kathleen Good (13 years), 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta, Canada; 
Jack Aitken, 1022% Marentette ave., 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Ramona Stancliff: prayers to overcome 
forgetfulness; Donna Brimmer: prayers 
for self-control and for mother’s health; 
Hugh Banks: that he may be a good boy; 
Patricia Rieger: health; Juanita Stancliff: 
prayers for orderly habits; Carol Stiles 
Fritz: for relief from hay fever; Marie 
Titus: help in school work; Madeline Clif- 
ford: prayers; Nelson Ball: help in school 
work and health for his mother and himself. 
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©Ohe Red cMitten 


(Continued from page 15) 


tions. Down went the center of the 
fort! 

Cheering, the boys and the girls from 
the opposite fort charged across. While 
the others on Joan’s side threw snow- 
balls with all their skill, hoping to keep 
back the invaders, Joan and one of the 
boys tried to mend the break in the wall 
of their fort. 

Hal stooped to gather up a handful of 
snow. “Look!” he cried, “Ilere’s a red 
mitten! Where did it come from? 
Somebody has tampered with the wall 
of our fort. You can see that the snow 
is soft!” 

“Nancy Rush has red mittens,” Ann 
Ellen cried. ‘Today she wore blue ones. 
She wanted her side to win. Maybe she 
broke the wall of our fort.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t cheat like that!” 
Hal answered. 

“She wanted to win,” Ann Ellen per- 
sisted. ‘“‘Nobody else wears red mit- 
tens. Oh, I know she did it! I’m going 
to tell,” she shouted as she started 
across the snow. 

Joan shrank before Ann _ Ellen’s 
threat to blame Nancy. 

“Oh, I can’t tell them!’’ she whispered 
between lips that quivered. ‘“‘They’ll be 
angry with me if they find out that I 
broke the fort.” 

But Joan was honest. She couldn’t 
let another take the blame for her mis- 
take. After a moment’s struggle, she 
said to herself, “They mustn’t blame 
Nancy. She didn’t do it.” Then she 
called, “Wait, Ann Ellen! That’s my 
mitten.” 


Joan told the story of the accident. 
There was silence. Hal frowned and 


kicked at the broken wall of the fort. 
“I didn’t think you’d cheat, Joan. Now 
you’ve spoiled the whole thing!” 
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“T didn’t mean to cheat,” Joan cried. 
“Oh, I’m sorry!” 

Ann Ellen put her arm around Joan. 
“Let’s not be angry with Joan,” she 
said. “She didn’t mean to hurt it.” 

“She shouldn’t have coasted at all,” 
Hal answered crossly. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn't, ITal!” Joan said. 

When both sides had gathered round 
the broken fort, Ann Ellen told them 
about Joan’s accident of the morning. 

Joan turned her back while Ann Ellen 
was talking. 

For a few moments no one spoke. 
Then Ilelen said, “If there was an ac- 
cident, neither side really wins.” 

“Oh, yes, you win!” Joan exclaimed. 
“T broke our fort.” 

But Ilelen’s side declared that it 
would have to be a draw, because of the 
accident to their opponent’s fort. 

While they were trying to decide the 
question, Helen’s uncle came with his 
bobsled. When he had heard the story, 
he said, “Why can’t I take all of you to 
the farm?” 

That proved a happy solution to the 
problem, and wrapped in warm blan- 
kets the fourth graders went home with 
him, no one feeling unhappy because 
the game had been a draw. No one un- 
happy—but one, Joan, happy that she 
had not let another bear the blame for 
a mistake that she herself had made. 


©Ohanksgiving Day 


(Continued from page 13) 


It is said that the first day of public 
thanksgiving in North America oc- 
curred in Newfoundland in 1578. 

The presenting to needy families of 
baskets filled with food, began in the 
eighteenth century. This feature of 
our present Thanksgiving Day origi- 
nated with some young women who 
agreed to observe a season to be de- 
voted to giving. 
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Image and Name 
LESSON 5. NOVEMBER 3, 1929. 


Palestine was ruled by the Roman 
empire when Jesus Christ was on earth. 
The title of the Roman emperor was 
Cesar. 

Jesus Christ was asked if the Jews 
should pay taxes to Cesar. The tax 
money was stamped with the picture 
and with the name of Cesar. Jesus 
Christ told his questioners that since 
the money bore Cesar’s image and 
name, it belonged to him and must be 
given to him. Having instructed them 
with regard to their duties as subjects 
of the Roman empire, he instructed 
them with regard to 
their duties as citi- 
zens of the kingdom 
of heaven. He said, 
“Render unto... 
God the things that 
are God’s.” 

In the Bible puz- 
zle, Cesar means 
your actions. God 
means your source 
of life. 

Your acts draw 
an image of you. 
People know you by e 


what you do. Your 
] f 
acts also are a form La | 


of name; they are 
Peter’s vision 


what you say of 
yourself; they are 
your. signature. 
Here is a list of a few of the places 
where you write your name: 

1. Your room: clean or unclean; or- 
derly or disorderly. 


2. Your clothing: clean or unclean; 
orderly or disorderly. 

3. Your body: clean or unclean; gov- 
erned or ungoverned. 

4. Your face: expressing kindliness 
or expressing unkindliness. 

5. Your voice: pleasant or unpleas- 
ant. 

6. Your manners: courteous or dis- 
courteous. 

Cleanliness, order, kindliness, pleas- 
antness, courtesy, belong to the king- 
dom of God. They are in the source of 
your life. By letting them appear in 
your acts you render to God what be- 
longs to him, and you find it easy to pay 
your tax to Cesar. 

You will keep the laws of God and 
the laws of Cesar if you place on your 
life the 

GOLDEN STAMP: I let God’s image 
stamp all my acts. 


©he Known God 


LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 10, 1929. 


Nineteen hundred years ago the city 
of Athens, in Greece, was a place of 
marvelous buildings, beautiful sculp- 
tures, and people of great learning. 
Athens was a pagan city; that is, the 
people believed in many gods. All 
about the city were the images of the 
gods whom the Athenians worshiped. 

The Apostle Paul went to Athens, to 
give the Athenians the message of Jesus 
Christ. In the city he found an altar 
dedicated “To an Unknown God.” 

Paul knew that the one God was un- 
known to the Athenians. If they had 
known the one God they would not have 
worshiped many gods. He told them 
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that the unknown God, the true God, 
does not dwell in temples made by the 
hands of men. He said that the one 
God does not need offerings and sacri- 
fices, since it is he who gives life to all 
life. Then Paul told his listeners this 
truth concerning the God who was un- 
known to the Athenians, ... “in him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 

God is the unknown God to you if you 
think that he sends you trouble of any 
kind. He is the known God to you 
when you believe him to be the giver of 
himself as your life and as the joy of 
your life. If you would know God, you 
must think of him as always with you, 
and as always ready to help you. 

In God you live; that is because God 
is life. In God you move; that is be- 
cause God is the power by which all 
things are done. In God you have 
being; that is because he is in every- 
thing that makes you conscious of life. 
You may become what you would like to 
become, because in God’s being all 
things are possible to you. 

God will become less the unknown 
God and more the known God when you 
receive him in the 


GOLDEN KNOWLEDGE: God’s life, love, 
and being are my life, love, and being. 


CA Great Lesson 
LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 17, 1929. 


There are people who think that their 
way of living is the way in which all 
people should live. There are people 
who think that their race is better than 
other races. There are people who 
think that their religion is right and 
that all other religions are wrong. 

Jesus Christ does not teach any of 
these things. He teaches that God loves 
one as much as he loves another, and 
that he will bless any one who will learn 
how to receive his blessing. 

The Apostle Peter tells of a lesson he 
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learned in respect to God’s willingness 
to give his good to any who will take it. 
This is the story of the lessons: 

There was a Roman officer named 
Cornelius, who wanted to know more 
about God. An angel told Cornelius 
that the Lord had 
prepared a teacher 
for him, and di- 
rected him to send 
for Peter. To pre- 
pare Peter for this 
call, the Lord gave 
him a vision. The 
vision was of a 
great cloth let down 
out of heaven, and 
the cloth was filled 
with many kinds of 
creatures. Peter 
thought these crea- 
tures unfit for food; 
he had been taught 
that they were un- 
clean. Peter was 
commanded to slay 
the animals and to 
eat of their flesh. 
He protested against eating what he 
believed unclean. But three times he 
was commanded to eat. 

Peter did not know the meaning of 
the vision. While he was puzzling about 
it, the messenger from Cornelius ar- 
rived. Then the Lord made the vision 
plain to Peter; he was to go to Corne- 
lius. But for the vision, Peter would 
have refused to go to Cornelius; the 
vision showed him that he must go. 
Peter had learned a great lesson. He 
told Cornelius that in God’s kingdom 
“all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 

The puzzle in the story is: 

If you believe that you and your fam- 
ily, your nation, your race, your church, 
are special favorites of God, you are 
Peter before the vision comes. If you 
believe that God loves and blesses all 


Jonah thrown into 
the sea 
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equally, you are Peter after the vision 
comes. You can open the way for the 
vision by pondering this 


GREAT LESSON: All people are equal 
in the sight of God. 


God is Everywhere 
LESSON 8. NOVEMBER 24, 1929. 


More than eight hundred years be- 
fore Jesus Christ came to earth, Jonah, 
a Jewish prophet, was directed by Je- 
hovah to go to Nineveh in Babylon. He 
was to give the people of that city a 
special message. 

Nineveh was a great city. It had 
splendid palaces, wonderful sculptures, 
a library containing clay books of 
astronomy, law, history, science, and 
other studies. But the people of the 
city were not so good as they might 
have been. The prophet was com- 
manded to tell the people of Nineveh 
that if they did not repent, they and 
their city would be destroyed. 

Jonah did not want to go to Nineveh 
with this message. Ile tried to run 
away from Jehovah. lle took a ship 
that was going in a direction opposite 
to the direction of Nineveh. But no one 
can get away from God. A storm arose. 
Jonah told the sailors that the storm 
came because he was trying to disobey 
Jehovah. Hoping to make themselves 
safe by ridding the ship of what they 
believed to be the cause of the storm, 
the sailors threw the prophet overboard. 

After this experience Jonah was 
ready to go to Nineveh and to say all 
that Jehovah had told him to say. As 
he walked through the town, he shouted, 
“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown!” 

This cry of the prophet brought the 
Ninevites to another way of thinking. 
They began to fast, and they changed 
their usual garments for garments that 
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expressed repentance... “put on sack- 
cloth, from the greatest of them even to 
the least of them.” 

Jonah went to a hill outside the city, 
and waited to see what would happen 
to Nineveh. The town was not de- 
stroyed. It had ceased to sin, and the 
punishment for sin could not come upon 
it. Jonah was displeased because the 
Ninevites were not destroyed, but Jeho- 
vah told him that he must be merciful. 

Puzzle: You act as disobedient Jonah 
when you try to avoid doing good. You 
act as obedient Jonah when you quickly 
use your opportunity for doing good, 
and you then learn from the merciful 
Spirit of God that his forgiveness and 
protection are for every one. To keep 
you in memory of God’s nearness and 
his mercy, practice the 


GOLDEN PRESENCE: Wherever I am, I 
know that ‘God is here.” 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since m0 and love and Truth are 
ere 


—H annah More Kohaus. 
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(Ohe Unknown Visitor 


The sky had been clouded all day. It 
was during the last half hour of school 
that Red, glancing out of the window, 
saw a few feathery snowflakes falling. 
The first snow of the season! Ile at 
once began a low hissing and an excited 
snapping of fingers, to attract the at- 
tention of the other Spartans. Miss 
Morgan looked up at the sound. 

“Who is making that noise?” she de- 
manded. Heads were bent studiously 
over books. 

“Unless the pupil who snapped his 
fingers makes himself known within five 
minutes,” she said, whole school 
will be required to stay with me after 
4 o’clock.” 

Red squirmed uncomfortably in his 
seat. If he confessed, he would be kept 
in, but if he did not tell they would all 
be kept in, and it would not be fair to 
allow the whole schovl to be punished. 

“Three minutes have passed,” Miss 
Morgan announced solemnly. 

Red’s hand shot up. 

“1 did it, Miss Morgan,” he confessed. 
“T got excited when I 
saw the snow, and for- 
got the rule against 
snapping fingers. It’s 
the first snow of the 
season,” he added. 

Miss Morgan looked 
toward the window. 
“So it is,” she agreed. 


Then she smiled at Red. “If you will 
ring the first bell for me, Ilenry, you 
may take your place in line at the dis- 
missal bell.” 

The tops of desks were hurriedly 
cleared, in readiness for the last bell. 

When the line broke in the school 
yard, caps were flung into the air with 
shouts of joy. 

“Let’s go over to the shack,” sug- 
gested Chink, and the gang started on a 
run down the road. 

“We can cut across Stromber’s field,” 
said David, climbing through the fence. 

“Say, I saw something funny down 
at Stromber’s last night,” said Red. “I 
was driving the cows home, and | saw 
a light in the house. 1 thought it was 
queer, because the folks aren’t out there 
this time of year.” 

The Strombers lived on their farm 
only part of the year. In the early 
autumn they closed their house and 
moved into town. 

“T thought Mr. Stromber might have 
come out to look things over,” Red con- 
tinued, “so I yelled, 
‘Hello in there!’ No- 
body answered, and 
the light went out. It 
sure was funny.” 

“Why didn’t you 
yell again, or stop and 
investigate?” asked 
Chink. 
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“T didn’t have time,” 
Red answered. “I was 
late with the cows, 
anyway. I meant to 
tell Dad, but I forgot 
it when I got home. 
We had to hurry with 
the milking.” 

“I suppose you’d have gone into 
Stromber’s after the light went out, if 
you’d had plenty of time.” And Kegs 
grinned broadly. 

“Sure I would.” Red was indignant. 
“You think I would have been afraid, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, no!” Kegs’ eyes widened in mock 
surprise. “I know you wouldn’t have 
been afraid, Red; just scared stiff.” 

The gang laughed, and Red whirled 
to face them. 

“Listen! You fellows wait here, and 
I'll go over there by myself, right now, 
and look around. I’ll show you who’s 
afraid.” 

“Don’t be silly, Red,” protested 
Cousin Bob. “Kegs is only teasing you.” 

“Just the same, there was something 
funny about that light,” said David. 
“T think we ought to go over there.” 

“Come on,” and Andy set off across 
the field. 

“Don’t you think we 
ought to get Bob’s 
brother John to go 
with us?” asked Kegs. 

“Who is scared stiff 
now?” laughed Red. 
Kegs set his teeth, and 
ran to catch up with 
Andy. 

“Let’s go around 
back of the orchard,” 
suggested Chink, “so 
if there is any one 
there he can’t see us "“§ 
coming.” 

Back of the orchard 
they went. They were “AX 
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creeping along the 
side of the barn, when 
Andy, who was in 
front, stopped short. 
“Lock is broken,” he 
whispered. David 
peered cautiously 
around the corner of 
the barn. The door was closed, but the 
lock hung useless from the staple. 

“That settles it,” he said softly as he 
crept back to the gang. “Somebody has 
broken in here, and he was probably in 
the house when you went by last night, 
Red.” 

“If you had remembered to tell some- 
body last night, Mr. Stromber’s prop- 
erty might have been saved,” Kegs re- 
minded Red. 

For once Red agreed with him. “I 
wish I hadn’t forgotten,” he said de- 
jectedly. 

“Never mind, Red,” said Kegs 
quickly, when he saw how serious Red 
was. “How did you know it wasn’t Mr. 
Stromber?” 

“Let’s take a look at the house,” said 
Andy, starting around the barn. 

“Wait!” Cousin Bob caught hold of 
Andy’s arm. ‘How do we know the in- 
truder has left?” 


» 
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Caps were flung into the 


Ay Ay air with shouts of joy. 
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The wheelbarrow was piled high with bedding. 


“Red probably scared him away,” 
said David, “but we can creep up to the 
north side of the house. If there is any 
one in there, he can’t see us, with the 
shutters down on that side.” 

Slowly they crawled, on all fours, to 
the north wall. Kegs stopped so sud- 
denly that Red, who was behind him, 
bumped his head on Kegs’ heel. 

“Look!” Kegs pointed toward the 
gate. There, just inside, was the green 
wheelbarrow that Mr. Stromber used in 
the garden. It was piled high with 
bedding. The boys huddled together in 
silence. Then Andy started quietly 
toward the cart, motioning them to 
stay behind. The gang looked at David, 
who beckoned, and followed Andy. A 
passing freight train drowned all sound 
of their approach. Andy quickly 
jerked at the quilt which was on top. 
Beneath were tools, a rifle, a bundle of 
clothing, and Mr. Stromber’s shaving 
kit—but no burglar. 

They were carrying the things back 
into the house when Red dropped his 
arm load, shouted, and pointed toward 
the railroad. A young man was clam- 
bering rapidly through the fence to the 
right of way. As he gained the track 
and swung to the ladder of a box car, 
he turned and waved a cordial farewell 


to the surprised Spartans. They 
watched until the train rounded a curve. 

“He must have been in the house all 
the time, and slipped out when we were 
sneaking up to the cart,” sighed David. 

“Well, anyway he didn’t take any- 
thing with him,” said Red with satis- 
faction. 

They locked the house, and went back 
across the field to telephone to Mr. 
Stromber that he had had a burglar— 
but that the burglar had got away. 


Tora’s Happy Day 


(Continued from page 21) 

suade Amaterasu to come out of the 
cave, so that there might again be light. 
At last they decided to request another 
goddess to dance and sing in front of 
the cave. This the goddess agreed to 
do. She put on her most beautiful 
dress, and went to the cave entrance. 
In one hand she held a stick with a 
spiral wire attached, from which hung 
little bells. She shook the stick while 
she danced and sang. The little bells 
made an exceedingly pretty sound. 

“Amaterasu heard the bells and the 
singing of the goddess. Wonderingly 
she crept to the entrance of the cave and 
looked out. It began to grow light! 


‘ 
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The birds thought dawn had come, and 
they began to sing. Their sweet morn- 
ing notes mingled with the singing of 
the goddess and the ringing of the bells. 
“When Amaterasu saw the lovely 
goddess, she forgot why she had hidden 
herself, and came all the way out of the 
cave. Then the world sparkled with 
sunlight, and everybody was happy! 


“Now, what do you learn from this. 


story?” inquired the story-teller, look- 
ing kindly at the boys. , 

“It teaches me,” said Tora, after a 
moment’s thought, “that when I am 
cross and unkind I shut up my good self, 
just as the sun goddess, by shutting 
herself up in the cave, took away the 
light that everybody needed.” 

Then Yone said: “I think it teaches 
us, too, how foolish it is to run away 
from what we call trouble. We should 
meet and banish it by thinking right.” 

“And,” added Matsue, “if we keep 
our thoughts on beautiful and good 
things, we forget to be afraid.” 

“True,” replied their friend who was 
much pleased with these answers. 
“And there is another thing to remem- 
ber, and that is that the goddess, whose 
sweet music was the means of bringing 
back the sunlight that made every one 
happy, did a very great kindness. That 
reminds me of two ancient Chinese say- 
ings: ‘Let those who have, give to those 
who have not.’ ‘When you have done 
a kindness, do not think about it; but 
when you have received a kindness, do 
not forget it.’ If your mind is so full 
of kind thoughts that there is no room 
for unkind ones, everybody around you 
is happier because of the sunshine you 
make; for when you think kindly of 
everything you do only kind deeds.” 

The boys begged for another story. 
Their good friend said: 

“TI will tell you one that was told to 
me when I was a little boy.” 

(To be continued) 
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Signals 


“Signals, 30-18-25-10-shift!”’ 
shouts Junior. The ball is 
snapped to Mary who runs the 
length of the back yard to the 
clothesline prop for a_touch- 
down. Obedience to signals 
plays an important part in the 
winning of the football games 
that Mary, Junior, and Dick 
play with their imaginary op- 
ponents. 

When Mother calls them into 
the house for the evening, that 
is the signal to see who can get 
Wee Wisdom first. Usually 
they follow Mother’s suggestion 
and enjoy it together by solving 
the puzzles, or working out the 
handicraft ideas, or reading 
aloud the stories and the poems 
—or doing any of the things 
suggested in Wee Wisdom. 


If your subscription is about 
to expire, let this issue of Wee 
Wisdom be a signal for you to 
renew it. Tell Mother how much 
you enjoy Wee Wisdom and that 
you would like to renew it. 
When we receive your order it 
will be our signal to rush your 
copies to you, so that you will 
not miss any of the good things 
in the coming issues of Wee Wis- 
dom. The subscription price is 
$1.50 a year. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Bring Back My Kitty 
to Me”’ 


My little cat plays jokes on me. She 
changes her appearance so often and in 
such strange ways that she keeps me 
guessing as to what she may be. Please 


help me find her. You may detect her 
in any one of these things: 
1. A thrower of stones 

A larva 

A list 

A bird 

A cry 

A wild animal 

An herb that she likes to eat 

An underground gallery 

A cat that asks questions 

She forms a chain 

She takes a sail and makes herself 
into a boat 

12. She becomes water 
(If my little cat still hides from you 

the dictionary will tell you where to 

find her. THE EDITOR.) 


Well-Known Kings 
By FRANCIS J. GABLE 

All the words in the following list end 
with “king.” Can you name the kings? 
The king that gives us bread. 
The king that we hear. 
The king that makes us wet. 
The king that we do not like. 
. The king that sometimes starts a 
led car. 
The king that gets us there. 
The king that shows our praise. 
The king that lies in wait. 
The king that stops thirst. 
The king that makes us labor. 
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CMissing Vowel Block 


By PRINGLE BARRET 


By placing the vowel a at the proper 
points in the following diagram a sen- 
tence can be made. The end of a line 
does not necessarily mean the end of a 
word. 
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Flower Riddle 


By M. E. A. 


The day is very warm and bright, 
And does it seem to you quite right 
That by my window I should see, 

All covered o’er, a little tree, 

With what should come in wintertime? 
Now guess this little riddle rime. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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MARY JANE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


Every year at Christmas time Mary Jane made out her list of 
friends whom she wanted to remember with Christmas gifts. What 
fun she had planning special gifts for her friends each year! 
Already Mary Jane had made out her list for this year, but she 
could not decide upon the gifts she wanted to give each one. She 
looked at mechanical toys, at dolls, at knives, at nearly everything 
that girls and boys like, but they did not suit her. She wanted to 
give her friends something different, something that she would 
enjoy having, but she could not decide on a thing. 

One day while Mary Jane was playing in the library she no- 
ticed her two favorite books lying on the desk. Suddenly she had 
a happy thought. She ran to her mother exclaiming: 

“Ooh, Mother, I have found the very thing to give to my 
friends for Christmas.” 

“Fine, dear, what are your gifts to be this year?” asked her 
mother. 

“Why I’m going to send the girls a copy of the book, Little 
Susie Sleep Ears, and the boys, White Stockings and Other Tales. 
Really, Mother, I just love these books. They have the prettiest 
pictures, and the type is nice and big. I do wish that every boy 
and girl could have them.” 

“I think your idea is a good one,” said her mother. 

So Mary Jane solved her Christmas shopping problem by giv- 
ing her little friends copies of the books she had enjoyed, Little 
Susie Sleep Ears, and White Stockings and Other Tales. 

Perhaps you also have to shop this Christmas for your little 
friends. Why not do as Mary Jane is doing and send your friends 
copies of these books? Tell your mother about Mary Jane’s way 
of sending her gifts this year, and we are sure that she will want 
you to do as Mary Jane did. 


The price of Little Susie Sleep Ears, and White Stockings and 
Other Tales is 75 cents each. Send your Christmas list to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WEE PEOPLE 


(CDumpy-Doodle Finds a Piz; 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


Dumpy-Doodle felt full of mis- 
chief, and he did not know what 
to do about it. When Tommie 
and Nancy went to school 
Dumpy-Doodle found the days 
lon}. 

The slippers were all on the 
shelf, where he could not reach 
them, so he could not play “wor- 
ry the slipper.” Tommy’s base- 
ball glove was hanging on its 
nail, too high for Dumpy-Doodle 
to reach, so he could not worry 
that. And Velvet, the colt, was 
in the stable, so he could not 
scamper with Velvet. 

Just thena butterfly flew right 
past Dumpy-Doodle’s nose, and 
off he went after it. “Woof!” said 
Dumpy-Doodle, but the butter- 
fly did not want to woof, so it 
flew high up amon}, the flowers 


on the apple tree, and Dumpy- 
Doodle could not climb trees 
like Tubbs, the family cat, could, 
so the butterfly chase was over. 
There surely was not much for 
a little dog to do. 

“Grunk!” said something 
behind Dumpy-Doodle, and 
when he turned, there was a 
little pig. 

“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle. 
“What are you doing, here? You 
must have sot 
out of the pip- 
pen, so l[’ll 
_drive you 
{ back,” and off 


Ges he went after 


“Wheeee! 


Whee-whee!” said the little pig, 
and he dodged under the fence, 
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so Dumpy-Doodle found it 
harder to drive the pigpie back 
home than he had thought he 
would find it. 


Right across the farmyard 
went the pig, 
fh and that was too 
far, so Dumpy- 
Doodle raced 
around in front 
of it, and drove 
it back to the 
pigpen. 

“Wheeee! Whee-whee!” said 
the little pig, and back it raced 
through the farmyard, with 
Dumpy after it, right past the 
pigpen, and Dumpy had to turn 
it back again. 

“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle 
and “Wheeee!” said the little 
pig, and backwards and for- 
wards, up and down, they 
went in the barnyard, and you 
never saw such an exciting 
chase. And the mother pig, and 
all the little pigs in the pigpen 
began to srunt and squeal be- 
cause they did not know what 
was happening, to the little lost 

And then Big, Brother came 
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running, out of the barn to see 
what mischief Dumpy-Doodle 
was up to, and he nearly fell 
over the little pig. 


“Why, Dumpy-Doodle!” said 
Biz, Brother. “Where did you 
find this?” 

“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle, 
and then Big, Brother joined in 
the chase, and between them 
they soon had the little pi 
caught in a corner. 


Then Biz Brother stooped, 
and picked up the little pi, and 
took it back to the mother pi, in 
the pigpen, and nailed up the 
hole where it Sot out. 

“You're a 300d 
doggie, Dumps!” 
said Bi? Brother, 
patting, Dumpy- 
Doodle on the ’ 
head. “If you 
hadn't found @ 
him, pigpie 
might have 
wandered away, and got lost— 
and all the other little pigs too!” 


“Woof!” said Dumpy-Doodle, 


and off he went to find a good 


place to sleep, after the exciting, 
work he had done. 
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Twi-light is fall-ing, shadowsgrow deep, Shepherdsarecallingtheirlittle white sheep. 
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4 Hush-a - by, dar-ling; there in the sky Each ba-by star-let twin-kles good-by. 
| 
Drow-si - ly, breez-es o’er the lea sweep, Rocking thedai-sies gen-tly to sleep. 
La- dy Moon beaming, watches high; Time to be dreaming, hush, hush-a-by. 
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FIPRENCE 2. LEAVER, 


S I love to hear my mother Say, 
Well, child, I think we'll sew today,” 
For then she cuts and fits and sews, 
And makes me many pretty clothes. 


I sit beside her all the day, 

And talk to Mother while I play. 
I get my little sewing basket, 
And Mother helps me, if I ask it. ; 
She gives me scraps of lace and braid, 
And soon my dolly's clothes are made. 
A little cape,a dress or two, 

A pretty bow of ribbon blue, 

A hat trimmed with a robin's feather, 
A dark blue coat for rainy weather. 
My dolly likes her pretty clothes, 

As I like those my mother sews. 

I love to hear my mother say, 


“Well, child, I think we'll sew today.” 
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Your Teacher 


Lord Jesus is the wisest person 
that ever has been in the world. 
Because he is the wisest person, 
he is the best teacher that ever 
has been in the world. He does 
what he tells you to do. This 
makes his lessons easy for you 
to learn and to practice. 

He is the kindest person that 
ever has been in the world. He 
tells you to be kind to every one. 
His life was filled with deeds of 


loving, kindness, and his kind 


EX 


deeds show you how to be kind. 


Here is the story of one of his 
kindest deeds: 


In a place where he was teach- 
ing, he was asked to say what 
should be done to a woman who 
had made a mistake. The per- 
sons who had brought the woman 
to him wanted her to be pun- 
ished. They thought that Lord 
Jesus would say that she should 
be punished in the way that 
they wanted her to be punished. 
But they were wron, and Lord 
Jesus was too wise to agree with 
them. He talked with them, and 
they learned that they were 
wrong. They went away. 
Lord Jesus talked with the 
woman, and told her not to make 
the mistake again. Then he sent 
her away. 


By his words and by his acts 
Lord Jesus teaches you to obey 
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‘paying, the tax. 
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the laws of the land in which 
you live. At the time that he was 
on earth, the Jews of Palestine 
were ruled by a kin}, who was 
not of their own race. They had 
to pay taxes to the king. 

Some men came to Lord Jesus 
and asked him if it was right to 
pay the tax. Lord Jesus asked 
them to show him a piece of the 
money that would be used in 
They showed 
him a piece of the money. On 
the money was a picture of the 
king and the name of the king. 
Lord Jesus told the men that the 
money must be given to the king. 

At another time he told Peter 
how to pay the tax for himself 
and for Peter. 

By his words and by his act 
Lord Jesus teaches you to be 
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patient. One night he had to 
think of an important matter. 
The night was warm, and he 
went into a garden. He asked 
three of his friends to $0 with 
him. He wanted their company 
that night. His friends did not 
know how sreat was the matter 
of which Lord Jesus was 
thinking. They were weary 
and sleepy. They went to sleep. 
He spoke tothem, but they again 
went to sleep. Then he told 
them to sleep on, and take their 
rest. 

Some day you will read for 
yourself all the lessons that Lord 
Jesus Zives you. Then you will 
see, more clearly than any one 
can tell you, that he teaches you 
the best way to live. 

But Lord Jesus says that two 
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of the lessons that he gives are 
sreater than all the rest. The 
first of the Breat lessons is love 
for God. He shows his love for 
God in all that he does for you. 
He tells you that love for God 
is in your heart. He tells you 
that you will show your love 
for God by your lovin acts for 
people. 

The second reat lesson is 
love for your neighbor. Lord 
Jesus tells you that you must do 
for your neighbor what you 
would like your neighbor to do 
for you. 

Lord Jesus loves every person 
in the world. Everything that 
he says or does is for the 300d of 
every one. But some people do 
not know this. He shows his 
love for his neighbor by being, 
as kind to those who do not know 
as he is to those who do know. 

To make it easy for you to un- 
derstand the second of the great 
lessons, Lord Jesus tells you of a 
man who loved his neighbor. 
This is the story: 

A man was travelin3 in a 
country where there were rob- 


bers. The robbers took the 
man’s money and his clothing, 
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and they beat him. An officer of 
the church came by; he did not 
help the wounded man. Another 
officer of the church came by; 
he did not help the wounded 
man. Then came a stranger. 
The stranger was not a man 
from whom the wounded man 
could expect help. But the 
stranger did all that he could for 
the hurt man. He tenderly 
dressed his wounds; he carried 
him toa house where he would be 
well treated. The good stranger 
gave the man of the house money 
for the work that would have to 
be done to bring, the wounded 
man back to health. Then he went 
away not waiting to be thanked. 

Lord Jesus says that by these 
acts the kind stranger showed 
his love for his neighbor. 
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OVEMBER 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Just when it's supper time 
All about the town— 

I like to watch the snow 
Somersaulting down. 


Street lights come one by one, 
Marching In a row. 
Smoke curls from chimney tops, 


Whirling with the snow. 
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ILLOWS 


I’m thankful now 
That God, through me, 


Expresses joy 


I’m thankful now 

For strength.and power 
To do God’s will: 

Each happy hour. 


* 
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I’m thankful now 
That love will stay 


hi 


To comfort me 


Both night and day. 
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